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MISCELLANY. 





From the New York Columbian, Feb. 21, 1816. 


THE ARMY, AND ARMY ABUSEs.—We have received 
two numbers on this subject from a practical man. 
The first we publish to-day. ‘The second contains 
what we think a good plan relative to the staff. 
Even if the army be not augmented, this part of its 
organization ought to be so amended as to prevent a 
repetition of those frauds which have been equally 
hurtful te the credit of the administration, and the 
interests of officers and soldiers. 


TO THE REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK: 


Reading the debates in the House of Representa- 
tives, [ perceive a rank enmity to a respectable mili- 
tary peace establishment. The avowal of this dis- 
position, at this time, must be deprecated by every 


with long and undisturbed deliberation when danger 


was far off, but gradually approaching. A momen- 
tary success of these notions has ever been attended 
with prejudicial effects to the progress of wise policy 
in a state. If at a period of hostility, when every 
undertaking is committed to the direction of thess 
defective, bigoted notions, long ago exploded in effi- 
cient governments, the country be not conquered, 
and the people reduced to servitude, their escape is 
iinmediately ascribed to the potency of the system, 
‘reliance on militia, and exemption from taxation.” 
It will be well if adherence to this false system does 
not destroy the freedom of this country; it will en- 
danger it whenever the state is attacked. 

The absence of an efficient regular army and of 
a plentiful treasury, at the commencement of the 
late war, was the cause of our disgraceful defeats 
and the waste of millions. The first followed as a co- 
rollary from the employment of militia; the second 
as a consequence of the prevailing system that armies 





and taxes are to be raised after the country is at- 


man who has at heart the honor and happiness of! tacked. 


this country. The desire for the continuance of 
peace, would, I should suppose, determine the rep- 
resentatives to prepare for war; but the Roman max- 
im, “st vis pacem, para bellum” is unheeded in this 
republic. Indeed, we seem to imitate the Romans in 
nothing exccpt the practice of turbulence, and the 
fostering of factions, even to the danger of good 
erder and freedom. According to the advice of 
Mentor, in Telemachus, we ought to establish prizes 
calculated to excite emulation, inflame the youthful 
broast with examples of the deeds and honors of our 
heroes; inspiring a love of virtue and glory, to be 
preserved or attained only by a sober and laborious 
hfe, and encouraging great men in peace as well as 
in war; for the true mode of retarding war, and 
maintaining a long peace, is to acquire the know- 
ledge of arms, and to honor such as excel in that 
profession. A p-ople thus instructed and disposed, 
will be alike incipuble of making war for ambition, 
or fearing it from effeminicy. By being ever ready 
to wage it for necessity, it is ten to one that the ne- 
cessity will never arrive. - 

You will pardon me for this reference, when you 
consider its applicability to the policy of this repub- 
lic. Nothing is more certain “than by being thus 
always prepared for war, on any occasion, one is 
hardiy ever reduced to the necessity of making it 
at all.” 

The relations of this nation to England and her 
allies, particularly one of them, (Spain,) should ad- 
monish the legislator to suspend the exercise of his 
contracted views of policy. ‘The time of public dan- 


The posture of our affairs makes it necessary for 
Congress to give some attention to the preparing 
means for defence. The United States possess a 
population of nearly ten millions, governed by insti- 
tutions which are hated by all Europe. A pretext is 
only wanted by England to cause her tg combine the 
'vengeance of her subsidized sovereigns to annihilate 
them. ‘To meet such an assault, the United States 
have an army ten thousand strong. Is this pigmy 
force an adequate defence for our invaluable rights ? 
This is an important subject, and will no doubt en- 
gage the attention both of the Government and of 





{the people. In this scction of the republic, the peo- 


|ple are fur in advance of the Government in respect 
of liberal and vigorous measures for defence. They 
have no fear of a standing army, efficiently appoint. 
ed and organized, and limited to twenty-five or thirty 
thousand strong. ‘They have seen, with grief, the 
waste and inefliciency of militia. They Kave seen, 
with admiration, the “ sinking honor” of the country 
rescued by the intrepidity of the regular soldier; 
they have felt svith indignation that though the 
nation abandoned him, yet faint and bleeding, to ex- 
pire, not on the field of his glory, but for want, in 
the bosom uf a prosperous, a happy, a tranquil re. 
public. They have seen, with wonder, his surviving 
companions, under all this accumulation of wrongs, 
patient, submissive, silent. What, then, have they 
to fear from a standing army? An army composed 
of freemen is the strongest pillar of the state. 

One principal mean of defence, and particularly of 
| preparation, to which you will resort, will be the 





ger is not the period to court popularity, by flatter | building of fortifications. Of what use are these 
ing th» worst prejudices of the people, their dread of | without disciplined troops to defend them? It ma 


taxation, hatred for an army, and jealousy of a due 
degree of executive power. 


| be, tuo, a very serious question, and one of difficult 
solution, with men the most instructed in defensive 


It is nut always that a people can determine, at| means, whether the money appropriated for forti- 
the moment of alarm, on the best way to act. Wis- | fications should not be applied in raising and sup- 


dom is seldom the companion of opinions advance :d 


| porting an efficient army? This question is decided 


under the pressure of imminent danger. At such a) by the actual situation of the country—first, in re- 
crisis, public measures are often influenced by a pre. spect of topography; second, as to our relations to 
ference for antiquated notions, which experience, if | foreign governments. Fortifications should be erect. 


applied, would show to be inefficacious. On the ap. 
plicability of circumstances to these notions, every 
thing depends. The conservation of the state is 
committed to haza:J, instead of resting on the sure 
protection of wise and efficient measures, devised 


ed, with few exceptions, on the seaboard only. The 
northern and southwestern frontiers must be defend. 
ed by an army which shall be, at all times, sufficient. 
ly powerful to invade and secure the conquest of the 
British or Spanish possessions, at the first intimation 
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of the wrongs of their governments. A well in- 
structed and disciplined force is the best fortress, the 
only sure defence for the state. 

o attain this desirable safeguard of the honor 
and interests of this republic, discard your prejudices 
against an army, and immediately bestow your at- 
tention to the revision of the laws affecting the mili- 
tary department. 

he oe which now govern the army are contra- 
dictory, feeble, and defective, in every essential, of an 
efficient organization. A reform is absolutely neces- 
sary. Begin by expunging from your statute book 
every sinecure place, every office which was erected 
to advance relatives and favorites of the castle.— 
Guard well against the introduction of like places, 
under whatever form or name they may be presented 
to you by executive recommendation, into the acts 
which may pass your House for the more efficiently 
organizing the army. ‘Too long has this iniquitous 
practice prevailed. The integrity of the administra- 
tion, and the wisdom of Congress, have been im- 
peached and degraded by its prevalence. While you 
endeavor to correct abuses, effectually provide for the 
punishment of every species of delinquency. Your 
vigilance may protect the army against the evils and 
oppression of false and despotic constructions of the 
acts of Congress. It may deter the courts from the 
introduction of innovation or acts of usurpation, to 
reward their panders, or to punish the honest, up- 
right soldier, who appraises truth and his rights 
above the intrigues of the corrupt, or the smiles of 
the unjust. Beware of injustice to your soldiers. 


PLAN OF AN ARMY FOR PEACE OR FOR WAR. 

1 Commander-in-chief and a complete general staff, 
composed of— 

A Generals of division. 

1 Major-general of Engineers. 

do. Artillery. 

1 Adjutant and Inspector General—to reside at Wash- 
ington, with the rank of Brigadier General. 

2 Adjutant Generals, rank as Colonels. 

2 Inspector Generals, do. do. 

8 Assistant Adjutant Generals, rank as Majors. 

8 Assistant Inspector Generals, do. do. 

1 Quartermaster General—to reside at Washington 
in time of peace, in war with the Commander-in- 
chief; rank as Brigadier General. 

8 Deputy Quartermaster Generals, rank as Majors. 

16 Assistant Deputy Quartermaster Generals, rank as 
Captain. 

1 Paymaster General—to reside at Washington, with 
as many assistants as the service may require. 

1 Commissary General of Purchases. 

4 Assistant do. do. 

I would suggest the propriety of abolishing the 
department of the Commissary of Purchases. As a 
substitute, empower the colonels of regiments to 
procure the clothing for the troops: fix a price for 
the suit of clothing, and the muster-roll of the regi- 
ment will always be a check upon fraud. When the 
uniform is prescribed, emulation between comman- 
dants of regiments, will ensure to the troops warmer 
and better clothing, and at all times a more plentiful 
supply, than is possible to be obtained in any other 
way. This mode would confine the expenditure to 
the precise quality of clothing required for the troops 
mustered. It would save transportation, and secure 
punctuality in the supply. 

10 Brigadier Generals—and of the line. 

30 Regiments of infantry—in peace to be 450 
strong, in war 1,000. 

2 Regiments of rifle do. do. 

1 Regiment of dragoons, 1 battalion to be always 
mounted. 

16 Battalions of artillery, 500 strong in peace and 
war. 





2 Battalions shall be always mounted. Each 
major-general, and general of division shall be enti- 
tled to two aids-de-camp; each Brigadier General of 
the line to one. 

The Major General of Engineers shall be inspector 
general of the military academies. 

The Major General of Artillery shall be master 
general of ordnance, with the power to appoint as 
many inspectors of ordnance as the good of the ser- 
vice shall require. The ordnance department othcr- 
wise shal] remain as now organized. 

Each regiment of infantry shall be composed of 

1 Colonel. 
1 Lieutenant Colonel. 
1 Major, with a regimental and medical staff, 
and 
_8 Battalion companies. 
1 of grenadiers. 
1 of chasseurs. 
The rifle regiments shall be composed of 
1 Colonel. 
1 Lieutenant Colonel. 
1 Major, with a regimental and medical staff, 
and 10 companies. 
The dragoons the same. 
There shall be of artillery, 
8 Colonels. 
8 Lieutenant Colonels. 
16 Majors. 

The battalion shall be composed of four compa. 
nies—the company shall conform to the organization 
of the 30th March, 1814. 

The company of infantry, riflemen, and dragoons, 
shall be composed of 

1 Captain. 

2 Lieutenants. 

45 Non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates in peace. 

96 Non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates in war. 

An hospital department, wisely regulated, and com- 
posed of scientific and skilful practitioners of medi- 
cine, is too important to the welfare of an army to 
be omitted. ATTICUS. 








RECAPITULATION. 

Strength in peace. Sirength in war, 
General stuff 66 66 
30 regiments infantry 13,500 30,000 

2 do. rifle 900 2,000 
1 do. dragoons 450 1,000 
16 battalions artillery 6,400 6,400 

21,316 39,466 





_ For the Columbian. 


TO THE REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF NEW-YORK, 


No. II. 


After it shall have been determined to consult the 
interest of the country, by granting an efficient peace 
establishment, three things must then be considered : 
Ist. The staff. 2d. Subsistence. 3d. Pay. 

The efficiency and usefulness of an army depend 
materially on the wise and comprehensive organiza- 
tion of its staff. In addition to this, the considera- 
tions of economy and integrity invite a revision of 
the laws and system which govern the moneyed branch 
of it. The waste of treasure in disbursements is a 
sufficient ground on which to urge an investigation. 
No censure is implied on the officers of any depart- 
ment when an examination of its proceedings is 
urged to justify the necessity of the revision of the 
laws and system which prescribe its operations. 

The officers who engaged to perform the functions 
of the disbursing departments, at the commencement 
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the service, as well as of the resources of the section 

of the country in which the campaigns were made. 

They found no magazines nor preparations of any 

kind to facilitate the operations of the army. Hence 

the waste and extravagance of expenditure. This | 
disaster to the people can never occur in future, if 
Congress would be advised by the experience derived 

from the late war. Discontinue the popular practice 

of inviting citizens who know nothing of military 

administration to conduct the most important affairs 

of the army. Select for the chiefs of each branch 

of the staff the ablest and most skilful officers—offi- 

cers who unite integrity, energy and despatch, with 

a devotion to the prosperity and happiness of the 

republic ; who, in truth and sincerity, prefer the fame 

and interest of the nation to private advantage. 

As a means of reform, I would suggest that in 
addition to the duties already assigned to the quar- 
termaster’s department, the quartermaster general 
should perform those which are now discharged by 
the superintendent general of military supplies. ‘This 
arrangement will free the nation from the expense of 
one sinecure place. But should private affections 
induce the retaining this officer and his office, the 
quartermaster general will, no doubt, be dispensed 
with. The army and nation can better spare the 
superintendent and his office, than they can the quar- 
termaster general. But then the quartermaster gen- 
eral should reside at Washington, and take under his 
immediate care and direction the accountability of 
officers of his department, as well as all others of the 
army entrusted with public property. The mode of 
transacting business in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, points to this change. All moneyed disburse- 
ments for which there is a severe responsibility and 
extreme labor, and duties of almost every kind under 
that department are performed by deputies and as. 
sistants. This arrangement was made when the 
department was formed. The quartermaster general, 
therefore, as a consequence of the defective organi- 
zation, is not efficient in the field, nor at a post— 
therefore let him be fixed at Washington, whence 
instructions and commands relative to the duties of 
his department should emanate. In war let him take 
the field. 

2d. The subsistence of troops is an important ob- 
ject. In this department much extravagance and 
extortion have continued, and will continue to exist 
so long as the army is sibsisted by contract, and the 
contractor is exempt from military responsibility. 
‘The government should by this time be convinced of 
the abuses of contractors: it cannot, therefore, hesi- 
tate to change the system. ‘The mode of subsisting 
an army ought to be devised by the general who 
commands it. He will then be careful to arrange 
the magazines at such positions as will contribute to 
the support of his army, and further the object ot 
the campaign; and not compel him to relinquish his 
plans to protect his depéts, or for want of them suffer 
a defeat, which is often the case when subsisted by 
contractors. 

For this object let there be appointed a commissary 
general of provisions, with as many assistants us the 
service may require. The commissary general shall, 
in time of peace, reside at Washington—in war, witlt 
the army. He shall receive and cause to be executed 
all orders for supplies. He should examine the ac- 
counts of his assistants previous to presentation 
for final settlement, which should take place an- 
nually. 

The subsistence of an army should not be separated 
from the scene of war. ‘There should be a clear 


system based on integrity and economy. This may 
be accomplished by giving the commander-in.chief 
the control. 


He may assign officers of the army to 


of the war, were ignorant of every thing relating to! perform the duties, taking care to select a general 


officer of high talents and tried integrity for the chief 
of the commissariate. 

3d. The pay of the officers demands the attention 
of Congress. The rate of pay was fixed at a period 
when the necessaries of life were one hundred per 
cent. cheaper than at present. The increase of the 
price of clothing is, of itself, a sufficient reason on 
which to require an increase of pay. In 1802, a 
suit of uniform could be purchased for fifty dollars ; 
the other parts of the full equipment could be ob. 
tained for fifty dollars more. At the present day an 
officer must pay for the suit of clothes $100, and for 
the other equipments $100 more, making a difference 
of one half against him in 1816. But the pay is not 
increased. What gentleman of your body can live 
decently on the pay you grant to the company offi- 
cer? Can any one of you confine your annual ex- 
penses, for clothing alone, to $300? And can either 
of you subsist on $12 a month? 

The following statement exhibits the daily pay 
and subsistence of officers in the British and Ameri- 
can service. By it will be seen the vast difference 
of compensation awarded by the two governments. 
The advantage too remains with that one where 
almost every necessary of life is 100 per cent. cheaper 
than in this country. 


Daily Pay and Subsistence. 
































BRITISH SERVICE. AMERICAN. 
RANK] of | & | eB] EB | & , 
. eet ei ski gi 8 | aon, 
ze) s | =e] € : Rifle, 
< v = = Z 
d. cts.\d. cts.\d. cts.jd. cts.\d. cts.\d. cts.\d. cts. 
C. Com. 789 /}9 80/5 02)396)25°]120 
Lt. Col.) 5 90 | 5 48 | 4 44| 400/288) 200/100 
Major...| 4 67 | 4 44 | 3 44/ 3 25) 251/ 1 66 80 
Captain] 3 45 | 3 34 | 225/212)161)133| 60 
Ist Lt..| 2 25)200!190'11701178)| 100 40 





This estimate does not include forage, fuel, quar- 
ters and contingents allowed the British officer, and 
which, in a year, amount to more than the sum of 
the daily pay. Behold the vast difference of com. 
pensation! A British captain for instance receives 
about $1600 a year. This sum embraces all allow. 
ances made by law. ‘Thus the man who surrenders 
the ease and comforts of “his fireside for the hazards 
and deprivations of the field ;” is sure of an adequate 
support. It is not a temporary delusive maintenance. 
When wounds or age impair his vigor, two-thirds of 
the whole pay is continued to him during life!!! 
This liberality evinces a decent gratitude to the “war. 
worn veteran,” which will always secure to the state 
the services of its best, its ablest citizens. 

The entire compensation of an American captain 
is about $700 a year. ‘This is uncertain and inse- 
cure. For, if he be wounded or grows grey under 
the helmet, and his limbs, in consequence, refuse to 
bear him forward with the steadiness and agility of 
vigorous manhood, he is abandoned to the cold charity 
of a prejudiced community. He falls a victim to that 
ungrateful policy which consigns to beggary the 
maimed and helpless veteran. ‘This policy repels 
from the service of the state, the approach of talent, 


integrity, enterprise and science. 
ATTICUS. 





The total number of persons against whom bills 
have been found at the Liverpool Assizes, for attend- 
ing chartist meetings, being in possession of arms, 
drilling, &c., is forty-cight — United Service Gazette, 





Sept. 14, 
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From the New York American, Aug. 26. 


THE REGULARS AND THE MILITIA IN }*LoRIDA.— 
The Florida war being, as we presume, about to 
be resumed and prosecuted, it becomes a matter of 
interest to inquire how success may best be attained, 
and to endeavor, from the experience of the past, at 
least to guard against a repetition of mischievous 
mistakes. Among these, we look upon the employ- 
ment of militia and volunteers as decidedly the most 
mischievous, as well as most expensive; and, up to 
this moment, so far as we are aware, this sort of force 
has proved itself utterly inefficient. _ 

Not only, however, is it inefficient in the field— 
but when returned home, the heroes who were shy 
enough of battle are full of indignation at the want 
of conduct and skill of the regulars, and at the in. 
justice which would ascribe to them, instead of to 
the aforesaid militia and volunteers, whatever of suc- 
cess was attained. 

A communication, setting forth some of these 
matters with great p)ainness of speech, was sent to 
us just on the heel of the last Congress—and then, 
for want of room, was excluded. We have, how- 
ever, kept it by us, quite sure that the time would 
come when the truths it tells might be advantage- 
ously published. 

lts immediate purpose is to correct the misappre- 
hensions to which Mr. Senator Linn, of Missouri, 
had given utterance in the United States Senate, in 
relation to the conduct of General Taylor.of the United 
States army, at the battle of the Ouk-e-chub-be, when 
Colonel Gentry, of the Missouri volunteers, fell gal- 
lautly striving, but striving in vain, to lead his con- 
sidcrate men into action. 

In accomplishing this purpose very effectually, it 
also reviews the amount of service, compared with 
their numbers and vaunts, performed in Florida by 
militia and volunteers; and it leaves the impression 
very strongly upon our minds, at least, that from re- 

ulars alone can hope of ultimate success be indulged 
against the lurking bands of savages in that penin- 
sula. 

The author of this communication is one not likely 
to be misinformed . 


To the Editor of the New York American: 


Sm: Will you allow me to address a few remarks 
jn reply to the Hon. Mr. Linn, of the United States 
Senate, who, in his speech in the Senate, implicated 
the conduct of General Taylor, and also that of the 
army, at the battle of Oak-e-chub-be. 

hat he says in relation to this bittle, perhaps, I 
ought to say in relation to him and his remarks on 
this subject—that I can scarcely trust myself to 
speak of him ; and that when I refleet on his remark 
on the commanding general and the army operating 
in Florida, I feel profoundly agitated. When Mr. 
Benton in his remarks last year to the Senate, re- 
flecting with much severity on the army and its 
commander at the battle of Ouk-e-chub-be, and eulo- 
gizing the Missouri voluntcers, who witnessed the 
commencement of the battle, called on the Secre- 
tary of War for a counter-report to that made by 
General Taylor, who commanded at the battle, no 
member of the army was surprised at it—his term of 
office was about expiring ; his object being fully 
appreciated—to soothe the wounded feelings of some 
of his constituents. No one thought strange ‘of 
it—no one complained— indeed, no one thought at all 
of him or of his remarks. But for Mr. Linn, whose 
character stands high for impartiality and integrity, 
whose politics are not concerned, to make such se- 
rious charges, was unexpected. He cannot be en. 
tirely ignorant of the operations in Florida against 
the Indians since 1836. It must be known to him 
that a force of froin three to five thousand of militia, 














friendly Indians and volunteers from different States, 
have been employed in every campaign against the 
hostile Indians, and under the immediate command 
of their own officers, Last campaign, General 
Nelson, of Georgia, had the command of a bri- 
gade of Georgia volunteers ; and his operations were 
uncontrolled by any other officer—and though he 
is one of the most gallant of soldiers himself—intel- 
ligent and indefatigable—still, what was the result 
ot his operations with this force? Was a single In- 
dian killed or taken? Previously, Governor Call 
had had the command of a brigade of volunteers 
of ‘Tennessee, at the head of which was General 
Arinstrong, and a large milita force of Floridians, 
Creeks, &c,, and met the Indians several times; and 
what was the result? Was an Indian taken or 
killed, with this force of more than thirty-five hun- 
dred men ?—certainly, not half a dozen. Previous 
to this, Governor Call had endeavored to co-operate 
with General Clinch, with a volunteer force, in the 
first attempt to subdue the Seminoles at the battle of 
the Wythlacooche ; and this volunteer force was so 
elated with the prospect of victory, and so sanguine 
of success, that they took hulters and manacles to 
lead the horses and ponics, and to bind the Indian 
negroes, that they felt so sure of taking from the In- 
dians. What was the result? Out of a force of 
from five hundred to a thousand, but twenty.seven 
crossed the Wyth!acooche—the others remained mute 
and inactive spectators of the battle, and in full view, 
but on the opposite side of the river; whereas, had 
they crossed, and given but sligit assistance, no 
more than could have been reasonably expected from 
this description of forces, the enemy would have 
been completely cut up, dispersed, or captured :— 
as it was, the regulars, not numbering more than 
half of that of the volunteers, drove the enemy from 
the ficld of battle; but were not strong enough to 
pursue him. After this, the volunteers suddenly 
returned to their homes, leaving mst of their im- 
plements for securing and carrying off negroes and 
ponies ; and never after in their various campaigns 
did they encumber themselves with those useless 
materials, but reflected on the adage—first catch a 
salmon, &c.—and which had even been hinted to 
them by some of the more shrewd, before they left 
their homes. At the last battle in which the yo- 
lunteers were engaged, what was their conduct and 
what the result? Did not the Commanding General 
have to disinount his horse and,endeavor to lead, 
urge and compel them to enter the hammock ? and 
were not most of those that were killed and wounded, 
killed and wounded by each other ?—and did not this 
arise from want of discipline aud subordination, 
which alone can give confidence and firmness, which 
is necessary to render any force useful ? 

Since the commencement of this war, more than 
twenty thousand volunteers, militia, and friendly 
Indians, have been engaged in it, and all the time 
from five hundred to six thousand. Is it known 
that ten of the enemy have been killed by them, or 
five taken? How is it that Mr. Linn’s feelings are 
so agitated when thinking of the battle of Oak-e-. 
chub-be, that he does not dare to trust himself to 
speak of it? Was it because so many of the vol- 
unteers were killed? It is believed but one was 
killed. Colonel Gentry was mortally wounded and 
left by his men, (who fled from the battle,) to the 
mercy of the enemy; but the regulars carried him 
off. oes his agitation proceed from sympathy for 
the volunteers under the officia] report of the Com- 
manding General? It is believed that he reported 
more favorably of them than did Colonel Gentry just 
before he died—and this at the request of the Colonel 
that he would touch their conduct in his report as 
softly as he could. His gallant son, who was wounded 
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by his side, and a very few others, remained with him 
and accompanied him off the field. 

Had Mr. Linn’s sympathy been excited for the re- 
gulars, who suffered so much in this battle, it woul« 
have caused less surprise—for they did suffer much. 
and for a long time; but the volunteers were not 
within reach of the battle more than five minutes, 
and not within sound of it more than fifteen. 

Mr. L. says, ‘it is obvious that there never was 
less military skill than was displayed on that occa- 
sion, and that the errors committed arose from the 
fear, on the part of the Commanding General, of 
being defeated by the Seminoles.” ~Is it not very 
natural for all commanders, however firm, skilful 
and brave, to entertain apprehensions for the result 
of a battle, fought with equals, and on equal ground ? 
Certainly, all endowed with the nice and so easily 
agitated feelings of Mr. Linn, must feel some fear 
for the event of a battle. Then, how much stronger 
must be this feeling, when the force of the enemy 
was unknown; though, with all reason, supposed to 
be, and no doubt was, superior to his regular force, 
and strongly posted in a hammock, surrounded by a 
swamp, alinost impenetrable, and chosen by a most 
cunning foe for the occasion—and superadded to this, 
perhaps, some slight misgiving, that the conduct of 


termined to subdue the Indians at al) hazards "— 
‘that we must send men into Florida who can swim 
creeks, plunge into swamps, pillow their heads on 
logs, sleep in mud and water,” &c. We have had; 
first and last, from fifleen to twenty thousand volun- 
teers and militia, as has been stated, engaged in this 
war, and five or six thousand at a time, and who 
among them showed they were determined to finish 
the war by swimming creeks, plunging into swamps, 
and pillowing their heads on logs? Did they do it 
at the battle of Wythlacooche, the Ocklewaha, the 
Wa-hoo swamp, the Oak-e-chub-bee, the Suwanne ? 
All that can be said of the conduct of these men is, 
that they have done, as Generals Clinch and Taylor 
said of them, as ** much as they expected of them”— 
and you see what that was. But it is a mistaken 
idea, because a Yankee will, it is said, go to h— for 
it, if there be a bag of coffee hung thére, that the 
volunteers and militia will go into a hostile Seminole 
camp, if an Indian pony or an Indian negro be tied 
there. They will take counsel first. 

More than half of the warriors have come in or 
been taken, and emigrated, but not by the militia or 
volunteers ; and it is to be feared the remainder never 
will.be by them, or through their agency. 

Till now, I did not know that any one doubted the 





volunteers might prove just as it did. Still, it has| energy, sound and skilful conduct of General Tay- 
never been intimated before, by any one in the battle, | lor, at the battle of Oak-e-chub-bee. What Mr, Linn 
or out of it, as far as has come to my knowledge, that , has said of his conduct, will not cast the least shade 
the general betrayed any fear as to the result of the | over his character as a soldier, where he is known, 
battle. and more especially those who were in this battle ; 
Considering his force, and the circumstances under and from Mr. Linn’s character, these accusations, 
which he met the enemy, it would have been less coming from him, can be accounted for only from 
surprising that he should have felt no fear as to the; some hidden prejudice; for it cannot be supposed 
result, than that Mr. Linn should have been so much that he would wantonly attack the character of any 
agitated, when he only thought of the battle. “Mr. : man, and more particularly one whose body and soul 
Linn says, if the regiment held in reserve had been: has been, for the last eighteen months, on the con- 
thrown on one flank, and Colonel! Foster’s regiment tinued rack, in seeking and pursuing, in swamps and 
on the other, “we would have been spared the pain of barrens, under scorching suns and deluging rains, @ 
seeing our people shot down in the presence of a’ cunning and insidious foe, whose vigilance and alert- 
masked battery, and where al] their noble efforts ness cannot be surp:ssed by any of the tribes of red 
were unavailing.” I rather think, when Indians are! men—and all this without a hope of gaining laurels, 
ina thick hammock, it would be quite difficult to but with a slight hope that his military character 
approach them in any direction, but that they would | would escape blemish. 
present a front ruther than a flank ; but as to the fact, Provided a soldier feels no doubt of the justice of 
they were driven from the hammock mainly by the | this war, or, if he does, feels that the responsibility 
efforts of the 6th infantry, under the command of rests with Government, whose orders he obeys—-pro- 
Lieutenant Colonel thompson, till he fell. vided he feels no sympathy for the Indians whom we 
Colonel Foster, of the 4th, moved up in line with are endeavering to force from their homes, rendered 
this regiment ; but it lappened to be in a position less dear to them by climate, by the facility of subsistence, 
exposed to the fire of the enemy than the 6th. But | by its traditions, by being the depository of the bodics 
he did nof, as Mr, Linn supposes, make a flank move- | of their venerated fathers and mothers, and prattling 
ment, and march at right angles with the main line; babes—and provided he believes that this people 
nor will it be considered, by military or reasonable | made a treaty to go, (which, by-the-by, not one in 
and unprejudiced men, of any profession, that the | twenty knew any thing about, any more than you or 


general’s reserve was too large. It did not consist 
© more than 150 men. He might, with much more 
propriety, have been accused of posting too small a 
force in reserve. But it is apprehended that Mr. 
Linn’s objection, and his only one, to the conduct of 
the general, in this battle, arises not trom the num- 
ber of the reserve, or from the number of the regu- 
lars who suttered, but from the position of the Mis- 
souri volunteers. Had they been placed in reserve, 
most likely we should have heard of no profound 
agitation ; but still he did not like to hazard his repu- 
tation for judgment and good sense, by saying they 
ought to have formed the reserve. He would not 
say such troops should compose the rallying point, 
or the force that should always be ready to decide a 
battle, or to save an army. Most of these volunteers 
fled from the field of battle at the commencement of 
the battle, as has been stated; hence they would 
have been tie last men to coimpose a reserve—men 
to be relied on to decide the fate of an army. 

Mr. Linn says, ‘we must have men who are de- 





I, who were one or two thousand miles off, or of the 
Kamskatkadale, who are five times as far off;) put- 
ting these things all out of view, and believe that 
these people have no souls, no sympathies, no affec- 
tions, no feelings of body or mind; that the flights 
of their women from swamp to swamp, separated 
from their husbands, with their naked children on 
their backs, and a pittance of the floar of arrow and 
other roots for their subsistence, are but tours of pas-— 
times and pleasures ; still, the soldier, whe is sup- 

sed to have a soul, some sympathies, some sensi- 
bility of body and a little of mind, needs, if he does 
not deserve, a little commiseration from those who are 
beyond the reach of the orders of the capitol—who 
can elevate without merit, depress without demerit— 
who can slightly scathe or severely scorch, or com. 
pletely damn, without giving or troubling themselves 
about the wherefore—and all this without wetting a 
foot, or making an effort sufficient to open an extra 
pore of perspiration. 





Whien Mr. Linn reflects on all this, the present 
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state of the soldier, I feel well assured, from his good. | 


ness of heart, (for he has a reputation for much hu- 
manity,) he will say: Poor soldiers, though your sym- 


pathies and mercies are few, and your sins many—- 


though your crimes are many and your merits few— 
though your feelings are blunted-and your vengeance 
keen—though you have more hotly pursued your 
pleasures than the Seminole—though you have 
driven others where you would not go yourselves— 
though you have eaten the flesh, and given the bone 
te those more deserving than yourselves—though 
you have ridden, and compelled others more worthy 
to walk—though you have defamed and cursed those 
better than yourselves—though you have drank too 
much alcohol and too little water,—your punish. 
ment is sufficient; it is as much as you can bear; 
and, if I had it in my power, I would assuage and 
not aggravate it. 

As to the occupation of Florida by garrisons of citi- 
zens, as provided by Mr. Benton’s bill, it will, if car- 
ried into effect, serve to protract the war. The Indian 
has not only the 8trungest contempt for the prowess 
of these citizen soldiers, but he holds them in utter 
detestation as citizens; believing in his heart that 
they always have been and ever will be at war with 
him from mercenary and not patriotic motives—a 
desire to obtain his lands, his cattle, his hogs, his 
horses, his ponies, and his negroes; and to them he 
can never Be induced to surrender, through fear or 
esteem, and will take every opportunity to avenge 
himself on them. Were all the inhabitants out of 
East Florida, except those at St. Augustine and Jack- 
sonville, so that the Indian had no one to keep alive 
his vengeance, or to wreak it on, the prospect of the 
termination of the war would be much more favorable 
than it is. If the very few real farmers in East Flo. 
rida were in Middle Florida, where are many most 
respectable planters, and who are most anxious for 
the termination of this war, and will do every thing 
to assist in it, and East Florida was occupied by the 
enemy only, in time, perhaps, the Indians may be 
persuaded to come in and emigrate ; bat they cannot 
be caught, (certajuly not by volunteers,) and they 
will never fight any more general battles with the 
regulars; and you may rely on it, the volunteers will 
not fight many battles with the Indians. But Mr. 
entun’s measure, if carried 1nto effect, will absorb 
all the lands belonging to the United States worth 
any thing, and some hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for the subsistence of his garrisons ; and, to pro- 
tect them, the army will have to be constantly on the 
alert. And it must be recollected that when once 
you commence giving rations, you cannot cease; 
recollect the act giving rations to the distressed in- 
habitants of Florida, three years ago. It is still in 
operation; and hundreds and hundreds of persons 
have been continually going from Georgia to Flo- 
rida, to receive these rations. 

It is a little to be wondered at that, in this age, 
so prolific in experiments, it never occurred to those 
having the power and confidence of the country, 
that they never thought of the experiment to make 
Sam Jones, Wild Cat, and Tiger Tail, the three prin. 
cipal chiefs now remaining in Florida, sub-treasurers, 
and giving them an opportunity of making their es- 
cape from the country with their tribes ; and, by way 
of killing two birds with one stone, the deposits 
might be sent to them by some certain persons who 
seem to be, at this time, rather heavy weights to 
the administration, and perhaps they might not re- 
turn. 

Let not what is said here be considered as reflect- 
ing on the courage of the militia and volunteers of 
Florida as individuals. They have the same moral 
courage, individually, as have all from the St. Croix 
to the Mississippi, and no more. We may sing peans 





of the militia in times of peace, as often and as 
much as we please, and it will do no harm; but in 
time of war we should suspend the song. From the 
facility with which every industrious man in Ame- 
rica can get a living, and become independent, the 
material of the ranks of the army is vastly inferior 
to that which compose the militia, in whose ranks 
are found persons capable, when instructed, of the 
highest military trust; but without Thilitary disci- 
piine and subordination, having no confidence in 
each other or in themselves, they cannot be expected 
to “ plunge into creeks, swim rivers, and pillow their 
heads on logs in mud and water”—certainly not if 
the Seminoles are in the vicinity. ‘The resolves and 
toasts that dre passed and drunken annually from 
ene end of the continent to the other, on most all 
occasions, and more especially on the 4th of July, in 
praise of the militia ; heralding them as our bulwark, 
our palladium, our shield, and the terror of the world, 
will do no hafm, no more than the resolves of our 
legislatures, which sometimes declare that the mi- 
litia are the nation’s bulwark, and that they and their 
constituents are the most wise, the most independent, 
and the most free people on earth. ‘These things can 
do no harm, while they afford sincere gratification to 
us, if, in repeating it too often, we do not bring our- 
selves to believe it instead of our enemy. Should 
this be the case, we may run some slight risk. But 
perhaps there is not much danger; for it is barely 
possible a generation can pass off without leaving 
some slight monument behind as a memento of this 
kind of prowess. With all our best efforts, we had 


hardly forgotten some little affairs that took place on | 


a large river in the north, in 1812, and another near 
a small one near the capital, in 1814, before we have 
had fresh mementos, Let us continue our praise of 
the militia, but not be too prodigal in employing 
them, and we may gratify ourselves and spare our 
country. MENTOR, 





Tue wate E. Kirssy.—It is the melancholy duty of 
the surviving editor of this paper, to pay this tribute 
of respect to the memory of his friend and partner, 
the lute Eparpnras Kissy, who departed this life on 
the 15th inst , as has been heretofore briefly stated, a 
victim to the prevailing epedemic. ‘The shock of 
this bereavement came upon the writer when he was 
at a distance, uninformed of the danger of his friend, 
and accordingly unable to be with him during the 
disorder, or at its fatal close. He had gone to the sea 
shore for a season of relaxation from the confinement 
of the desk, being urged so to do by Mr. Kibby him- 
self, who had just returned from a long visit to the 
North. ‘The fever had not then assumed its malig. 
nant type, nor reached to the alarming height which 
has since marked it. Mr. Kibby was accordingly 
left in sole charge of the paper, in apparent guod 
health, though not in his customary spirits, A tone 
of depression and a taciturnity of manner, at variance 
with his usual frankness and cheerfulness of tempe- 
rament, had marked his demeanor; but as he lived 
several miles in the country, out of the reach of any 
probable infection, no unfavorable apprehension arose 
at parting, of the calamity which was to follow. This 
was about the first. On the 9th he was slightly in- 
disposed ; but letters from that date to the 13th re- 
presented him as better; but on the last mentioned 
day, the sudden intelligence came that a disastrous 
change had taken place—that his precious life was 
hovering between life and death—with no hope of 
recovery from human skill, and no chance but in the 
natural hardihood of a vigorous constitution, and the 
mercy of Heaven. It is vain to attempt describing 
the pain of this announcement to the heart of an ab- 
sent fiiend—the noble and tender qualities spring up 
ut once before the eye of memory, the purity of his 
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life and character—his love of truth—his scorn of all 
meanness and indirection—his determination to do 
right at all hazards, Without panegyric, and with 
the rigid censorship of the judgment, more than from 
the impulse of the affections, the tongue and the 
heart proclaimed that Death could not palsy a purer 
heart, or quench the fire of a nobler spirit. But he 
is gone—at the early age of twenty-seven years, in 
the flower of manhood, in the full tide of active and 
enterprising pursuits, in the enjoyment of the warm 
love of his friends, and the unqualified respect of his 
acquaintances. We regret that it is not in our power 
to trace his history with accuracy. We are without 
the materials, except those furnished by his own lips, 
and now treasured in our momory. 

Mr. Kibby was a native of Missouri, and not Con- 
necticut, as stated on the 16th instant, by the acting 
editor of this paper. His grandfather, whose name 
we cannot recall, was one of the earliest emigrants to 
Ohio, and settled at or near the present site of Cin- 





} 


to be dispensed with. After two years of vexation 
and unrequited labor, for which the compensation 
was found utterly inadequate to the competent sup- 
port of his family, he was compelled at last to aban- 
don the service which he loved, and to seek some 
civil employment more beneficial to the interests of 
his family. He resigned his commission with regret, 
in December, 1837, and joined with us in the charge 
of this paper. As a gratifying testimonial of the 
fidelity with which he had discharged his duties to the 
Government, it may be remarked, that upon his resig- 
nation he was appointed the agent of the quarter. 
master’s department by the Government, the duties 
of which place he continued to discharge until the 
time of his death. 

As a man, Mr. Kibby had fewer foibles than usu. 
ally fall to the human Tot His faults, if faults the 
could be called, were overstrained virtues. In female 
society, he possessed that attentive, winning, and 
respectful manner which mark the true gentleman— 


cinnati, bringing with him the mother-of the deceased, | and in the society of men, although reserved among 
then an infant, and supposed to be the first white fe-| strangers, his opinions were frankly expressed, with 
male who have traversed the western wilderness in| a regard for the prejudices, and respect for the fee). 
quest of new habitations. Ilis grandfather was a|ings of others. His mind was well cultivated, and 
man of adventurous turn of mind, and in the true! stored with a fund of useful information upon gene. 
spirit of the western pioneer of those days, he pushed ral subjects. He was skilled in the theory and prac- 
on westward from Ohio, pressed by the increase of tice of his favorite profession of arms, a good modern 
population. He sold out at Cincinnati, and removed, | linguist and general scholar. Of his private and 
with his only daughter, to the wilds of Missouri.— moral character, it is impossible for our most partial 
There his love of seclusion and spirit of adventure friendship to speak too highly. In a continued and 
were fully gratified, He lived with his rifle in his' intimate association with him, we can truly say, we 
hand, which furnished sustenance to the life that it never discovered a spot upon either, which now that 
was incessantly called upon to defend. The hair-| he is dead, we remember with regret.—Mobile Com- 
breadth escapes, the dangers met and repelled, the merciul Register, Sept. 30. 

courage and resolution displayed in living almost 
alone in the wilderness—would form a volume of in-| Launcu.—s.ioor or war.—A few sloop of war 
teresting biography. We are not aware at what ! called the * Dale,” was launched at the Philadelphia 
period it was that Mr. Kibby’s mother returned to | navy-yard yesterday afternoon, between one and two 
Cincinnati, or whether his father died in Missouri, or o’clock, the whole affair passing off in admirable 
in Ohio. But at an early age he found himself a fa-' style. The Dale is to carry sixteen guns, and was 
therless boy in Cincinnati, with several brothers and both modelled and built by Lenthall, the naval con- 
sisters. His mother not being able to educate a/structor, whose acknowledged skill was never shown 
numerous family, Mr. Kibby determined to find the | to more advantage than in this beautiful little vessel, 
means of his own support, and applied himself to which sits on the water with the gracefulness of a 
the trade of a printer. He pursued it for two ycars,| swan. As an appropriate compliment to the memory 
reading in the meantime all the books which were | of a gallant officer, the new vessel is named after the 
thrown in his way, It would seem that the life of a late Commodore Dale, and was christened yesterday 
printer was not stirring enough for his temperament. | by his son, Commandcr John Montgomery Dale, who 
He had a strong desire to enter the navy, and see the besprinkled her bows with a bottle of wine imported 
world, and while reflecting upon the means of grati-| by his father in 1783. Commander Dale wore a 
fying the natural bent of 4:is mind, a gentleman of sword on the occasion, the history of which, we are 
Cincinnati, and, we think, a member of Congress, | informed, is not a little remarkable. This sword, 
but whose name we regret to be unable to state, dis-| which is a splendid weapon, having a hilt of pure 
covered the merits of his character and mind. With gold, and a blade beautifully adorned with emble- 
a sincere and active benevolence which our friend | matical devices, was given by Louis 16th of France, 
always gratefully remembered, this gentleman provi- to Paul Jones, as a token of esteem and admiration 
ded him an appointment to the West Point Academy. for his conduct in the desperate fight between the 
Happy at the prospect of education and improvement Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis, in 1781—a 
thus opened to him, he applied himself so assiduously | conflict unsurpassed in the annals of naval warfare. 
to his preparatory studies, that in three months he|'This honor was the more flattering, as the French 
entered as a cadet into that excellent school of men | monarch had never bestowed a sword upon any other 
tal labor ahd discipline. At West Point, he passed | officer. Commodore Dale was the first lieutenant of 








the usual term of four years without a blemish, and 
graduated with honor in (we think) 1832. He re. 
ceived the commission of 2d lieutenant of artillery, 
and his first post was at New London, where he 
married the daughter of General Berbeck, formerly 
of the United States army. He was stationed a year 
at Fort Morgan, from which place he was ordered to 
Mobile, to act as quartermaster, on the breaking out 
of the Florida war. In this capacity he labored hard, 
and acquitted himself honorably of heavy pecuniary 
and other responsibilities, to the satisfaction of the 
Government. He applied several times for permis- 
sion to join his regiment, then fighting tlie Seminoles 
in the swamps of Florida. ‘This was refused by the 
Govermnent, who found his services here too valuable 


the Richard, in the action with the Serapis; and as 
Paul Jones attributed much of his success to that 
officer’s gallantry and coolness, he finally presented 
the sword to him, from whom it descended to the 
gentleman who wore it yesterday. We cannot say 
how it may strike others, but to us the compliment 
to the late commodore is rendered peculiarly impres- 
sive by the circumstances to which we have alluded ; 
and if there be any thing in association, one might 
be led to expect that the Dale, if called upon to do 
her country service, would find her officers and men 
animated by the same spirit which distinguished the 
first lieutenant of John Paul Jones, and effected one 





of the most glorious achievements that ever shed 
lustre upon the arms of a nation.—Pennsylvanian. 
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Foreign Miscellany. ie 


Condensed for the New York Express. 

STEAM APPLIED TO SAILING vESSELS.—'T’he Vernon 
steainer, a London paper informs us, left Blackwall 
to begin her voyage to India in September. This 
vessel is built upon an entirely new construction, 
totally different from any other merchantman. This 
was requisite to the successful application of a small 
steam power to so large a ship for so long a voyage, 
as the space required to be allotted to the machinery 
and tonnage of coals had hitherto been considered 
an insurmouutable drawback. One hundred and 
fifty tons now provide for the whole. ‘I'he Vernon 
is 170 feet long, 36 feet beam, and but 22 feet deep, 
drawing but 15 feet 6 inches of water; of 1000 tons 
measurement, and has on board a cargo of 1000 tons. 
She is fitted with a steam-engine of thirty horse power. 
The engine is upon the low pressure principle, and 
calculated to make in calm weather 30 revolutions 
in a minute ; the boilers then consuming two hundred 
and a half weight of coals per hour. The propel. 
ling apparatus, when at work, produces thirty gallons 
of good fresh water a day, which quantity may, b 
an augmentation in the expenditure of three bushels 
of coal in about twenty four hours, be increased to 
one hundred gallons a day. ‘The water 1s sufficiently 
good for the stock, as alsu for all culinary purposes. 
The day was most fortunate fur putting to the test 
the importance or value of the steam power with 
which the Vernon was supplied. 





water, against a strong flood tide, with jib and driver 
et in the wind’s eye, blowing very hard from the 8S. 
S. W., the engines propelling her at the rate of about 
three knots and a‘hulf the hour, and performing eigh- 
teen revolutions in a minute. Upon turning the 
point entering Woolwich reach, she went five and a 
half knots an hour, the wind blowing very fresh on 
her beam, the engines performing twenty-five revo- 
lutions. She gradually increased her spead up to 
seven knots, the engines making twenty-eight revo. 
lutions, which was her greatest speed. The great 
trial of the strength of the engines took place at 
North Fleet Hope, when it blew so hard that it was 
feared the anchor must be let go. However, she 
cleared it in beautiful and gallant style. At twenty 
minutes past three she passed the church at Gravesend, 
thus accomplishing the distance in ten minutes less 
than three hours. ‘This successful experimental ship 
is likely to lead te the most important results. The 
voyages to and from India, which are so tediously 
long, are rendered so from calms, currents, and ad- 
verse winds, in one latitude; whereas, if the vessel 
was provided with the means of propelling herself, 
even at ever so slow a rate, sometimes for only a mile 
or two, she might avoid a current or a calm, and 
when she lost one trade wind, make her way into 
another. ‘This great desideratum in nivigation has 
at length been most successfully accomplished by the 
builders of the Vernon. In reducing a voyage at 
least twenty-five days, the saving to the owners must 
be great, and to the passengers and merchants incal- 
culuble. é; 





The London Herald says, the long talked of An- 
tarctic Exploring Expedition has started. It consists 
of the Terror, 340 tons, and the Erebus, 370, six 
guns each, built expressly for this purpose, and fin- 
ished and furnished in the most complete style under 
the eye of the Royal Society, at the Admiralty’s ex. 
pense. The ships are in three compartments below, 
for greater safety. Double decks, spare rudders, eight 
boats, two sets of all imaginable needed instruments, 
&c., are supplied with the most perfect arrangements 
for warmth and ventilation. Fresh provisions for 


She left Blackwall 
at half-past twelve, an hour and a half before high | 


three years are on board, with plenty of pemmican, 
&c. The expedition is to establish observatorics at 
St. Helena, the Cape, and Van Dieman’s Land; 
thence to make for the antartic pole as far as possi. 
ble. The highest latitude yet reached is 73 degrees, 
by Captain Weddell, in 1823. The relatives of the 
parties had put on board all sorts of niceties, inclu- 
ding a twelve-cake, to be opened next Jan. 6th. Capt. 
Ross is commander. 





Russia.—A widely extended conspiracy is said to 
have been discovered in a Russian corps on its march 
to Poland. Five hundred officers are declared to 
have been arrested at one blow, and others subse- 
quently. Two hundred of them were confined in 
the dungeons of Warsaw and other places, and the 
rest were degraded to, the ranks. The object of the 
conspirators was to seize a number of fortresses in 
Poland, and stir up the Poles to a general insurrec- 
tion, while a large portion of the Russian armies was 
‘employed at the grand review at Borodino. 

Sr. Pererssurcu, Sent. 6.—The Invalide Russe 
publishes an account of the reviews at Boridono. 





Y | The Emperor successively reviewed the several corps 


on the 29th of August, and was received by the troops 
with the loudest expressions of joy at being honored 
by his Majesty’s presence. The Emperor, being per- 
fectly satisfied with the organization of the camp, 
which is fifleen werst (ten miles) in extent, was 
pleased to express his sincere thanks to the com- 
mander.in.chief, and testified his satisfaction to all 
the commanders of corps. From the camp the Em- 
peror went to the spot on which is the monument 
erected in memory of the battle of Borodino, and 
_ afterwards visited the plain where that famous battle 
'was fought on the 7th of September, 1812. The 
| Duke of Leuchtenbergh arrived on the 30th in the 
;morning. After an interview with him, the Emperor 
, went to inspect the second corps of infantry, drawn 
‘up in four lines along the banks of the Moskawa. 
‘Without the reserve, it consisted of 48 battalions, 
and thirty-two squadrons, and twelve batteries of ar- 
tillery. There were 13 generals, 92 superior officers, 
859 inferior officers, 3,779 subalterns, 1,951 musi- 
cians, and 37,819 privates—in all, 44,512. The Em. 
| peror was perfectly satisfied with the condition and 
appearance of the troops. 





' 





NEW MODE OF RESUSCITATION FROM DROWNING.—At 
the late annual meeting of the Bristol Humane So. 
ciety, the society’s silver medal was presented to Dr. 
Fairbrother, of Clifton, for his exertions in recover- 
ing a boy who had been under the water in the floating 
harbor a quarter of an hour, and another quarter of an 
hour had elapsed before the doctor could operate upon 
the body. The most remarkable feature in this case 
is the new mode by which Dr. Fairbrother succeeded 
in his laudable object, namely, by closing the boy’s 
mouth with his finger, sucking off the foul air from 
| the lungs through the nostrils, and promoting respira- 
tion by pressing on the abdominal muscles on the 
sides. ‘The usual method is to inflate the lungs, but 
it is very seldom that persons are recovered by this 
method if they have been longer than a few minutes 
under the water.—-Worcester Journal. 








Stupy in THE Frencu army.—The taste for stud 

is becoming very general in the army. In 1839, 327 
officers and 96 non-commissioned officers, of the 38 
regiments of infantry and cavalry, executed topogra- 
phical works ; in 1827, 812 officers and 475 non.com- 
missioned officers, of 75 regiments, took part in such 
occupations; and, in 1838, the number sv engaged 
was 1101 officers and 656 non-commissioned officers, 
belonging to 94 regiments. 
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WASHINGTON CITY, 
THURSDAY...OCTOBER 17, 1839. 





To Corresronpents.—The request of “A Sub- 
scriber,” to copy from the Mobile Register and Patriot 
the article in relation to the death of its late junior 
editor, E. Kissy, had been anticipated by us. 





It is rumored that several of the senior captains 
in the navy have been ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness for sea-service. ‘This would show an inten- 
tion on the part of the Department to make no new 


Commodores. 





A STANDING ARMY.—We have received from a gen- 
tleman who has been long connected with one of the 
departments of the army, a part of two newspapers, 
called “ ‘The Columbian,” published in New York in 
1816, by Hoxtr and Irvine. They contain each a 
communication, signed Atticus, which the editors 
state to have been the production of a practical man, 
and as they were written soon after the close of the 
last war with Great Britain, when the defects of our 
military system were fresh in the recollections of all, 
they may be supposed to embody the views of a large 
portion of the officers of that day. They are not 
unworthy of consideration at the present day, now 
that our army is reduced to less than one-half of what 
was then thought necessary for a peace establish- 
ment. 

We invite the attention of officers and legislators to 
a subject so fraught with importance to the national 
weal as that of maintaining an efficient regular army 
in time of peace. 





Ponroon srinces.—An experiment was made on 
Monday last, at noon, on the Potomac, in front of 
the arsenal, at Greenleaf’s Point, with two pontoon 
bridges, manufactured by the Roxbury India-rubber 
company. ‘The bridges were the same that were 
used in New York, as mentioned in the subjoined re- 
port of a board of army officers, and the experiments 
similar to those therein described. 

‘he result was very satisfactory to all the gentle- 
mon present, among whom were the Secretary of 
War, Major S. Cooper, A. A. G., the Russian and 
Austrian Ministers, and the officers of the arsenal. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the uses to 
which India-rubber cloth may be successfully and 


advantageously applied in the ordinary concerns of 


life. For military purposes it is invaluable, not simply 
in the article of bridges, but for many others—such 
as tents, wagon covers, canteens, bags, etc.; and for 
mon.of-war, nothing could be better for hammocks 
and clothes-bags, preserving the matresses and clothes 
effectually from wet, or even dampness. 


So many astonishing improvements and inventions 
have been brought to light during the few past years, 
that we know not how far human ingenuity may 


hardly possible that much improvement can be made 
on those now exhibited. For lightness, portability, 
compactness, and the facility and rapidity with which 
they can be prepared for use or restored to their ori- 
ginal shape, they are not only far superior to any 
thing hitherto invented, but nothing can be now con- 
ceived that will supersede them. The cloth is be- 
lieved to be very durable in itself, free from liability 
to injury from insects, and with ordinary care may 
be preserved a number of years. An officer of high 
rank in the army is said to have expressed an opinion 
that the Government should immediately provide an 
ample supply of these bridges; that every company 
of troops should have one, and all our military store- 
houses should have them on hand. 

The Roxbury India-rubver company have about 
$350,000 invested in their works, and employ from 
two to three hundred hands. Among the useful arti- 
cles manufactured, we have heard of one which we 
should think would be universally adopted, particu- 
larly by packet and steam-ships: it is a mail-bag, 
made in the shape of a matrass, which, in the event 
of shipwreck, can be thrown overboard, and will float 
on the ocean, or drift on shore; in case of need, it 
could sustain a large number of persons, being, from 
its buoyancy, superior to any boat. 


EXTRACT. 


Specirat Orvers.2 Apsutant GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
No. 58. ; Washington, July 30, 1839. 

2. A Board of Officers to consist of Lieut. Colonel 
Vose, 3d Infantry; Major Auanas Mackay, Quartermas- 
ter; Brevet Major G. Dearsorn, 2d Infantry; will 
assemble at New York on the 2d of August, or as soon 
after as practicable, for the purpose of witnessing ex- 
periments on the India-rubber air-boats, which will be 
made by the agent of the Roxbury Iudia-rubber compa- 
ny. The Board will report on the merits of the boats, 
at their adaptation to military uses, &c- 
By ornpER oF Masor Generar Macoms: 

R. JONES, Adj’t. Gen. 


Extract from the proceedings of a Board of Officers, 
held at Bedlow’s Island, on the 2d and 3d of Au- . 
gust, 1839, for the inspection of the India-rubber 
air-boats of the Roxbury company. 


The board met at Bedlow’s Island, harbor of New 
York, on the 2d and 3d of August, 1839, and in- 
spected the India-rubber air-boats, or pontoons, pre- 
sented by the agent of the Roxbury company, and 
witnessed the experiments exhibited upon them by 
him; and, agreeably to the above order, have the 
honor to offer the following report as the result of 
their deliberations : 

The boat, or pontoon, consists of three cylinders, 
constructed of two thicknesses of strong canvass, 
saturated with the gum, and perfectly impervious to 
water. 

Each cylinder is eighteen feet long, and when in- 
flated, of about eighteen inches in diameter, and has 
the form on the lower surface of a canoe. The three 
are attached to cach other by a narrow strip of the 
same material. Each being filled, when required for 
use, in a few minutes, through a tube at one end, by 
means of a common bellows. Their weight is one 
hundred and seventeen pounds. They can be carried 
with ease by two persons. When in use, they pre- 
sent an upper surface of eighteen feet, by about four 





Jead; but in tho article of pontoon bridges, it seoms | and a half feet, and when folded for transportation, 
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can be contained in a box three feet long, eighteen 
inches broad, and two feet deep. 

One of these boats being placed in the water with- 
out a platform, or any thing whatever about it, re- 
ceived fifteen men, and was moved about as a boat 
without the slightest danger or difficulty. Two of 
them attached side by side, by the means of a pole 
run through the loops made for that purpose, and 
temporarily covered with planks, making a platform 
of eighteen feet by nine feet, sustained with great ease 
fifty men. After which, a six-pounder, mounted on 
its field carriage unlimbered, was placed upon it, and 
surrounded by fifty men, all of which was moved 
about the bay without any difficulty or danger, 

The field-piece, with ten men about it, was after- 
wards repeatedly fired from the same position with 
blank cartridges, and with round shot, without ma- 
king the slightest impression upon any part of the 
apparatus. 

The board have come to a unanimous opinion, 
that for the purposes of a pontoon bridge, or being 
used individually as boats for crossing streams, or 
any such purposes, especially taking into considera- 
tion their buoyancy, together with the great advan- 
tage they possess in point of transportation, these 
boats claim a decided preference for military purposes 
over any other means which have been, within the 
knowledge of this board, heretofore made use of for 
this object; and they concur in the opinions of the 
several boards, which have already reported favor- 
ably on the like inventions, while they look uporf the 
poveent improvement in giving to each pontoon the 

at form, as above described, as of great importance, 
and combining many additional advantages. 

It would not be possible for the board, without the 
advantage of experience, to decide upon the durability 
of these articles, or their liability to the want of re- 
pairs, but they see no reason to believe that they 
have not in this respect, also, equal advantages with 
any kind of apparatus which has been already in the 
use of armies, for these purposes. 

All of whach is respectfully submitted. 

J. H. VOSE, Lieut. Col. 3d Infantry. 
G. DEARBORN, Maj. U.S. A. 
AZSNEAS MACKAY, Maj. and Q. M. U.S. A. 








> We have just experienced another of those 
vexatious interruptions which have operated so de- 
trimentally to the interests and value of our publica. 
tion. We have as good a list of subscribers as any 
in the country, but it is too small to render the paper 
profitable. It is the arrearages, which have gradually 
increased, that have occasioned all the mischief, and, 
as almost every other editor’s experience will prove, 
absorbed what might have been, if realized, a tolerable 
compensation for our labors. The cash system, ri- 
gidly enforced, is the only one that publishers can 
with safety adopt. 

We shall be under the disagreeable necessity of 
again omitting several numbers, that we may not 
continue to be charged-with retailing ‘ barber's news. 
If our inconsiderate friends would remember our 
claims upon them, and do the needful, we could very 
soon get out the suspended numbers, and afterwards 
keep our readers regularly advised of all that occurs. 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Oct. 10—Lt. A. A, Humphreys, Top. Engr’s., S. H’s. 
Lt. J. B. Magruder, Ist art’y, Mrs. Carlisle’s. 
Lt. J. L. Rankin, 34 art’y, Fuller’s. 














LETTERS ADVERTISED. 


WasuineTon, Oct. 15, 1839. 

Army—Col. W. K. Armistead, Lieut. A. G. Blan- 
chard, Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, Lieut. A. A. Hum. 
phreys, Major E. A. Hitchcock, Major J. S. Lytle, 
Lieut. J. Van Horne. 

Navvy—James S. Biddle, Mid. R. M. Bowland, 
Robert B. Cunningham, Lieut. James Glynn, Com, 
Isaac Hull, Prof. J.T. Huston, Com. E. P. Kennedy, 
Capt. W. K. Latimer, Dr. L. W. Minor, Mid. F. K. 
Murray, J. T. McLaughlin, George F. Sawyer, Dr. 
Spencer. 

Marine Corrps—Lieut. Shuttleworth. 

Puitapeipuia, Oct. 15, 1839. 

Army—Capt. Mordecai. 

Navy—Lieut. Oliver Tod. 

Marine Corrs—Lieut. G. H. Terrett. 

St. Aveustine, Oct. 1, 1839. 

Army—Major J. A. Ashby 3, Dr. J. H. Baldwin, 
Capt. Martin Burke, Major Thomas Childs, Dr. D. 


1C. DeLeon, Dr. Ellis Hughes 3, Dr. Charles Hitch- 


cock 3, Dr. Charles McDougall 2, Lieut. F.S. Mum. 
ford, William Mock, Lieut. C. E. Woodruff. 


PASSENGERS. 

Cuar.eston, Oct. 11, per steam-packet North Ca. 
rolina, from Wilmington, Lieutenant J. W. Gunni- 
son, of the army. 

Savannau, Oct. 10, per ship Gaston, from New 
York, Lieutenant H. W. Benham, of the army. 

Oct. 11, per steam-packet Beaufort District, from 
Charleston, Lieutenant J. W. Gunnison, of the army. 

Mosite, Sept. 30, per steamboat Champion, from 
Pensacola, Major D. Fraser, of the army. 


ee 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a letter from an officer on board the U.S. 
ship Falmouth, dated Lima, July 16, 1839. , 


Dear Sir: As there has been a good many changes 
on board the ship since we left home, and being anx- 
ious that our friends should know our present station, 
1 therefore send you the names of the officers, which 
you will please have publishod— a 

List of Officers on board the U.S. ship Falmouth, 
at Callao, July 16, 1839. 

I. McKeever, Esq., Captain; Wm. B. Lyne, L. 
G. Keith, J.J. Glassun, F. Piper, Lieutenants; Wm. 
Whelan, Surgeon; C. W. Tait, Assistant Surgeon ; 
R. Pettit, Purser ; H. Gansevoort, C. Bartram, R. 
H. Getty, J. H, Parker, J. H. Patterson, S. C. Bar- 
ney, R. Allison, S. Clemson, Midshipmen.— Norfolk 
Beacon, Ociober, 12. 




















FLORIDA WAR. 

From the St. Augustine News, Ociober 4. 
Nothing of Indian news this week, and no infor. 
mation has been officially received here of the in. 
tended operations against the enemy. The. best 
season of the year will soon pass by for the favorable 
movement of troops, and, should a campaign be or- 
dered, much more time will be expended in prepara- 
tion for the field. Another spring, with the /ndians 
in Florida, is probably to open upon us, and the inte- 
rests of this fine country be suffered to languish. 
The light-house at Key Biscayne has been ordered 
to be repaired, and the troops garrisoning that post 
are required to detail the necessary guard. 

Rumor says that the Ist artillery, and the regi- 
ment of 8th infantry, under the gallant Col. Wortn, 
are to come forthwith to Florida. 

A cominission of four Quartermasters have been 
ordered to repair to Florida, for the examination of 





militia claims. 
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BRITISH ARMY. 
The following extract from the army list of Great Britain for the month of June, 1839, has haath pre- 
pared for the Army and Navy Chronicle, under an impression that the information it conveys will be 
found useful and interesting, as well as new to many readers. 














Prices or CoMMISSIONS. 
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i [tee | 33 a [488 | £3 
8 ste | 23 8 (ss | 23 
RANK. s |s#3 | #= RANK. 3 |228 Sq 
> |sve.| ge g |3"3a) 8 
Ee |Ege| £8. Eg [EGE ile 
=e \eesi| 22 Se /€283) G28 
fm a a oa = a 
Life Guards. £. ai bigs # £ £. | £. 8. d. 
Lieutenant Colonel, - | 7250 | 1900 - Cornet. - « ° 840 . 300 00 
Major, - - - | 5350 | 1850 ~ 
Captain, . - | 3500 | 1715 = Foot Guards. 
Lieutenant, - - | 1785 | 525 - Lieutenant Colonel, - | 9000 | 700 - 
Cornet, - - -| 1260; - - Major, with rank of Col. | 8300 | 3500 * 
, Captain, do. LtCol.| 4800 | 2750 ~ 
Royal regiment of horse Lieutenant, do. Capt.,| 2050 | 850 - 
- guards. Ensign, do. Lieut., 1200 | - - 
Lieutenant Colonel, - | 7250 | 1900 - . . 
Major, - 2 . | 5350 | 1850 ds Regiments of the line. : 
Captain, ° - | 3500 | 1900 ~ Lieutenant Colonel, - | 4500 | 1300 11314 00 
Lieutenant, “ - | 1600 400 - Major, - ° - | 3200 | 1400 | 949 00 
Cornet, - é -| 1200; - - Captain, . - | 1800 | 1100 | 511 00 
Lieutenant, ° - | 700 / 250] 365 00 
Dragoon guards and dra- Ensign, - : -| 450) - 150 090 
goons, ‘ 
Lieutenant Colonel, - | 6175 | 1600 |1533 0 0||Fusilier regiments and rifle athe 
Major, - ° - | 4575 | 1350 |1352 0 0)), corps.. 

Captain, : - | 3225 | 2035 |1034 3 4/\Ist Lieutenant, - ° 700 | 200 | 365 00 
Lieutenant, ° - | 1190 | 350 | 632 13 4)||2d Lieutenant, - - | 500 ° 200 00 
Fees on Mivitary Commissions. 

Fees payable to the public on Military Commissions signed by the Queen. 

Dragoon Regiments of 
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Lieutenant General, - i (ey ee z ‘a é ‘ é 
Major General, : -| 12 17 6 ‘ ‘ a . x 
Colonel, ° . -j/1ll 5 G12 9 @ 12 19 G& 12 7 G12 18 6 Ne &- G 
Lieutenant Colonel, - -1|10 6 Gi ¢ Enh 3s: 6&0 139 Gn 1? & & BH @ 
Major, . . -| 10 2 6 10 16 6 10 18 610 5 6 10 13 6 9 4 6 
Captain, : . : : 9 1446¢@10#7¢6496b@& 9178 4 6 
Lieutenant, - e ° : 8 6 6 8 14 6 8 2 6 9 O 2 6-13 10 
Second Lieutenant, - . ° ° e ° ° 6 11 10° 
Cornet or Ensign, = - - : 8 0 6 6 12 6 6 O 6 4 16 2 4 11 10 
Paymaster, - ° ° . ‘ ‘ 10 2 6 - 10 2 6 
Adjutant, ° ° ° ° 8 6 6 5 14 6 4 14 6 4 12 6 4 12 6 
Do. rank of Lieut., ° . ‘ ll 0O 0 . a. 2. 26 
Do. do. Cornet, 2d Lt. or En. ° 10 1209 120 8 BR O ° ia 
Quartermaster, « . a 6 16 6 1 6 5 O 6 4 1310) 4 13 10 
Surgeon Major, ° . : - . ° 10 4 6 ° 
Surgeon, - : ° - § 72719 6 F B86 Oo} BPE Hees B® 
Assistant Surgeon, - ° . 4 19 6 4 19 6 4 19 6 4 19 6 4 19 6 
Veterinary Surgeon, - : . S Cm es oe 6 2s - - 
Solicitor, P ° © . . : § @ 6 
Starr. ° 
| oe A L. @ a. La. 
Commander of the forces, - 29196 | Deputy Assistant Comm. Gen.- 5 12 6 | Deputy InspectorGeneral, - 11 7 
Adjutant General, - 11 176 | Paymasterofa er ee bere > 10 26 | Assistant Inspector, - - 10176 
Deputy Adjutant General, - 9126 re of do. with of Lt, 7 96] Surgeon, - - - - 10 26 
Quartermaster General, - - 11 176 | Adj.,havin giecedy rank of Lt., 5 96 | Assistant, - - 4196 
Deputy Quartermaster General, 9 126 at of Militia, - - 6 06] Surgeon of'a recruiting distriety 9126 
Inspecting Field Offi’r of Mi. a, 10 2 6 | Fort or town Major, or town ad- Purveyor. - - 10 176 
Commissary General, - 15 76 jutant, - 7 26) Deputy Pury peyety - 9126 
Deputy Commissary General, 11 17 6 | Director General of hos pitals, - 21 96] Chaplain, - ; - 10 46 
Assistant do, do. - 10 26 | Inspector General of hospitals, - 122176 
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Pensions to widows, g-c., and compassionate allowance to the children of general, regimentul, medical, H 
staff, and garrison officers. | 
; i mé 
: : sas, . A of al 
| "acerca. |e es Wvanees otamiiesafany| =) 72 
RANK. : ce 
3 ‘To the widow) To the mother | If the officer If the officer|If killed injIf not killed i mi 
3 in liew of ordi-| or sisters, | was killed in} was not kill-| aetion. in action. 4 
= nary pension, action. ed in action. 4 
Z eee 3 M 
:' £, £. £. £. s. £. £. a at 
General Officers,’ - - | 120 j/ttonding to 120 25 to 40 | 16 to 20 500 300 a 
a ahenaiian, each pr. ann.leach pr. ann. 4 
Regimental Officers. 5 - 
Colonels, not general officers, | 90 200 90 2 A 
Lieutenant Colonels, -| 80 200 80 18 to 25 | 14 to 16 350 S ES “ 
Majors, __- . -| 70 120 70 16 to 20} 12to14| 250 2 3 
Captains, Paymasters, -| 50 70 50 12to 16} 9to12 150 9 a Ls 
Lieutenants, Adjutants, -/| 40 60 40 8tol4| 5to10 100 a 
2d Lieutenants, Cornets, En- : = w 
signs, Quartermasters, —- F - P : F pd hi 
Regimental Chaplains married = T 
prior to 1796, and in receipt fp ti 
of the reduced allowance of 5 Pp 
4 shillings a day at the time = h 
of their deaths, - -{| 30 - ‘ - 5 to 10 . me B 
Veterinary Surgeons, -| 30 40 30 Stol4| 5tol0| 65 28 a 
«2 t 
Medical Offcers.* S65 a 
Inspectors Gen. of hospitals, 80 200 80 16 to 20 | 12 to 14 350 & 2 < 
Dep. Insp.General do. -j; 60 90 60 12to 16 | 9to12 200 es v 
Assist’t Insp. of hospitals, and i) v 
Surg. Maj. of Foot Guards,} 50 70 50 12to16| 9toi2 150 ak . 
Surgeons, (staff or regimental, ) ad t 
and purveyors, - -| 45 55 45 12to16 |} 9to 12 125 B S 
Assistant Surgeons, -| 40 50 40 8tol4} 5to10| 1060 - t 
Deputy purveyors, - -| 30 40 30 8tol4| 5to 10 65 = : 
Staff and Garrison Officers. Ss . 
Chaplains to the forces . = C 
District paymasters, , ‘ - {50 ‘ " : 9 to 12 ‘ - ‘ 
Other staff or garrison officers e , 
according to their regimental jo ‘ 
commission, when placed on| ~ 5 
half pay. - - ° : - ae ° i . * 























* Note.—The widows of half pay medical officers holding any commission, giving a rank not included in the above scale, shall, 
if eligible, have the rates of pension specified in the scale annexed to the warrant of 13th June, 1826. 


Extract from the Widow's Pension Warrant, dated July, 1830, 


25. Every officer, whether on full or half pay, shall, in order to secure for his family the benefit of this regulation, notify his 
i within six months of its taking place, to the War-Office, according to the Form No, 4, annexed to this regulation. 
With respect to marriages contracted in Scotland, none will be admitted, for the purposes of this regulation, which cannot be 
wed either by an extract of the register of the Kirk session, or other legal record of the place in which the marriage shall have 
n eelebrated--or by an acknowledgment of a marriage to be transmitted to the Secretary at War, made and subscribed by the 
parties themselves, in Scotland, in presence of a magistrate, according to the annexed Form No. 5. 


Form, No. 4. 


i a ee oe, Dee Ue 








Date 
Report of an officer’s marriage, made for the purpose of its being recorded at the War-Office, with a view to 
facilitate the settlement of any claim that may be made on behalf of the officer’s family in event of his death. 


Officer’s Names | 








Officer’s age 





Regiment to which he belongs 








The lady’s age 





Date of marriage 





| 
| 
Names of the lady, at full length | 
| 
| 
| 


Place where the ceremony was performed 





Names of the officiating clergyman and subscribing 
witnesses 








Signature of the officer— 


His place of residence, if he is not serving on full pay— 











Form No. 5. 


We, the subscribing parties, viz: A. B. [here 
mention the name of the officer, his rank, and the 
regiment to which he belongs] and C. D. of {here 
give the lady’s designation] hereby declare and do 
certify to the Secretary at War, that we are lawfully 
married porsons. 


(Signed) A. B. 
Cc. D. 
Made and subscribed in my presence 
at on the day of 
(Signed) E. F 


J. P. for the county of 


Communication. 


FLORIDA WAR. 
THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ; THE TREATY ; THE waR, &c. 


We are astonished at the amount of low abuse 
which has been heaped on the General-in-chief, for 
his agency in effecting the late treaty at Fort King. 
The Flotida editors, and their correspondents in par- 
ticular, have indulged in the most outrageous vitu. 
peration of this officer. ‘The most improper motives 
have been attributed to him, with that fecundity of 
Billingsgate peculiar to village editors. Ambition 
and vanity are two of the many amiable and lovely 
traits of character which have been mention:.', as 
accounting for the conduct of the Commander-in- 
chief. His unreasoning and uncompromising re- 
vilers have said that he was ambitious to close the 
war, and thus outstrip the generals who had pre- 
ceded him, even at the expense of the lives and for- 
tunes of the ‘good people of Florida.” Others have 
said that overweening vanity blinded Him to what 
they are pleased to call the “absurdity” of his ar- 
rangement with the Indians. In short, the most 
‘fantastic tricks have been played before high Hea- 
ven,” in aspersing the motives and in vilifying the 
character of the General-in-chief. Petty editors, like 
death, love a “‘ shining mark ;” and they thought they 
would increase their own consequence if they could 
attract the attention of their readers to their scurri- 
lous remarks about the late treaty and its makers. 

Now, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
we are not acting as the eulogist of the Commander- 
in-chief; but we are impelled to say what we intend 
to say on this topic, solely by the truth and force of 
the adage, “fiat justitia, ruat celum.” With un. 
feigned surprise we ask, ae 4 have so many shafts of 
ridicule been hurled at the officer in question? What 
part has he played, in relation to Florida matters, 
which should justly have called down upon him so 
many fierce and bloody attacks from so many quar- 
ters. In relation to the Fort King treaty, he acted 
only in obedience to instructions from the Secretary 
of War, who himself was governed by the directions 
of Congress. The facts are briefly these: The sum 
of five thousand dollars was appropriated by Con- 
gress for the. formation of a treaty with the Florida 
Indians. The General-in-chief was deputed by his 
superior in the War Department, to represent the 
Government in the making of this treaty. So it 
seems he was placed on this duty without any solicit. 
ation of his own, and, no doubt, simply because he 
was the “head chief of the army of the whites,” 
and might, from that fact; be supposed to exercise 
great influence over the Indians. 

In obedience to his instructions, the General comes 
to Florida. What do we find reprehensible in his 
conduct, as an agent of Government, after his arri- 
val in the territory? He first issues an order, direct. 
ing all hostilities to cease preparatory to making a 
treaty. This order was obviously proper and indis. 
pensably necessary ; for how could the Indians have 
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Yet some unthinking persons, determined to find fault 
with the management of the General, from the be- 
ginning to the end of this matter, have censured this 


‘*peace order” as highly “absurd.” ‘The General 
released a few prisoners he found at some of the 
posts, and sent them among their countrymen to 
persuade them to “come in” and make a treaty.— 
This course is too manifestly judicious to require any 
defence. Well, afler waiting an ample time, and 
finding that all the Indians who intended coming 
in had arrived, the General proceeded to make the 
treaty. He is blamed for treating with so obscure a 
chief as Chitto-Tuskenugge ; one, they say, who had 
never been heard of before. We know this chief. We 
know that he is, as represented by the General, “ suc- 
cessor to Sam Jones ;” so acknowledged by Sam him- 
self, and also by a very large number of Indians, 
among whom the writer saw Chitto. 

The Commander-in-chief knew that there was no 
general chief—none acknowledged by all the In. 
dians; so he very naturally selected Chitto, as hay. 
ing a larger party under him, and wielding a wider 
influence than any other chief. The treaty, there- 
fore, was made with Chitto, as “successor to Arpi- 
ucki.” And that the terms of this treaty are advan- 
tageous to Government, all must confess; for if the 
Indians were to be suffered to remain, the treaty cer- 
tainly confined them within sufficiently narrow li- 
mits ; and, moreover, it studiously kept them from the 
coast, so as to prevent their interfering with wrecks. 
The treaty, then, is formed. The General next is- 
sues an order, stating that he had the “ pleasure of 
announcing to the army and the country that the 
war was closed,” &c. This proclamation has been 
criticised with a perfect meat-axe savageness, and for 
what reason we cannot divine. It has been styled 
inflated and egotistical. We have only to refer can- 
did and intelligent persons to the document itself. 
Let such judge between the General-in-chief and his 
censors. The proclamation stated, as already men- 
tioned, that the war was ended; and so it was, so 
far as could be judged of by the then situation of 
affairs. ‘The maker of the treaty arrogated to him- 
self no credit for the making of the treaty. He 
merely detailed fully, though concisely, his proceed. 
ings, and submitted the matter to his superiors. Let 
liberal men consider these things, and not incon. 
siderately condemn the conduct of a public officer 
because it is fashionable to do so. 

Let it be remembered that the world sometimes, 
and village editors very frequently, take up quite 
erroneous opinions, and persist in them with a most 
martyr-like pertinacity. The fault which we find 
with the treaty is, that the Indians left Fort King 
under the impression that the land assigned to them 
was to be theirs forever; whereas it appears ** Goy- 
ernment was not committed,” but it was so arranged 
that the Indians might have been removed at the 
option of the Government. The Indians may have 
taken up this impression without any just cause; but 
we think that even if the treaty had gone into effect, 
this impression might have been productive of serious 
consequences. We also think it was due to the mag- 
nanimity and frankness of a great nation, to have 
explicitly told the Indians that they were not to lay 
the flattering unction to their souls, that they were 
to own the land forever. 

Respecting the policy of the Government in making 
a treaty, we do think it a wise measure, compared 
with the inefficient manner in which the war was 
carried on before the treaty. What were we doing? 
What could the commanding general do with the 
wretchedly small force he had, and in such an im. 
mense and unsettled country as this? Yes, any 
thing was better than that way of carrying on the 
war—(carrying it on with a vengeance, for it might 





been induced to come in, if hostilities had contigued? 





have lasted to eternity at that rate.) If Government 
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did not intend sending a large force here, it was cer- 
tainly right in trying to pacify ‘the Indians. So, 
under the circumstances, we approve not only of the 
manner of making the treaty, but also of the treaty 
itself. 

But we have always been in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and of taking the Indians 
away unconditionally. ‘This must be done, sooner or 
later. Why delay itany longer? lt is an entirely 
mistaken notion of economy to keep a handful of 
men who are annually eating off their heads, and 
who, from the smallness of their numbers, can do 
no more than protect themselves at their posts.— 
Wretched state of things! Send down forty‘ thou- 
sand or even sixty thousand men, and bloodhounds, 
and end the war at once! ‘The problem of squaring 
the circle would be as practicable as would be the 
ending of the war by squaring Florida—at least with 
the present number of troops, and the present size of 
the squares. 

To recapitulate then— 

First. We deprecate the unfair, illiberal, and un- 
merited abuse which has been heaped on the General- 
in-chief for his connection with the treaty. 

Secondly. ‘he treaty itself was better than the 
wretched manner of carrying on the war (?) previous 
to the treaty. 

Thirdly. The best plan of all is to overrun the 
territory with troops and bloodhounds, catch the In- 
dians at once, and carry them to Arkansas. 

SAM JONES. 

Sr. Aueustine, E. F., Oct. 4, 1839. 














MISCELLANY. 


From the Pensacola Gazette. 
To tHe Hon. J. K, Pauupine, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir :—The following reflections have involuntarily 
occurred to me by my having been placed in the 
presence of the French fleet which has recently, with 
such small means, made such brilliant achievements 
at Vera Cruz; and they are addressed to you under a 
sense of high-regard for your public character, and 
in the confidence that the enlightened policy for 
which your administration will be distinguished, will 
render acceptable any suggestions which have in 
view the greater efficiency of the navy. 

For a scries of years we have been disposed to un- 
dervalue the prowess of the French upon the sea; 
whether from the advantages that have been gained 
over them by ourselves, and by the English, or from 
the supposition that their genius and habits were ad- 
verse to their acquiring distinction as a people skilled 
in nautical affairs. 

This opinion has found its way to the minds of 
many of our naval officers, and, perhaps, our citi- 
zens; and while we have been sleeping upon the 
laurels which have long since graced our efforts upon 
the ocean, the French have made rapid progress in a 
new mode of naval warfare, and have surprised us 
with exploits which lead us to question, very seriously, 
whether we are, in our present situation, prepared to 
encounter them ship to ship. 

Under the usual armament, what commander would 
have conceived the idea of reducing such a fortress as 
San Juan de Ulloa, with three frigates and a few 
small vessels? Yet this work, hitherto deemed one 
of the strongest in America, has been destroyed by 
this comparatively puny force in the short space of 
three. hours and a half. The commandant of the 
castle, armed with 260 guns and 1500 men, without 
the semblance of presumption, treated with ridicule 
the pretensions of the French admiral who threatened 
to reduce it with means soinconsiderable. So secure 
were the Mexicans in the expectation of sinking the 
French. ships at their anchors, that they allowed 








them, without molestation, to be towed into position 
by the steamers. 

From the moment the ships opened their fire the 
garrison were incapacitated from working their guns ; 
not for want of conduct, but from the awful effect of 
the shell shot of the enemy. These shot buried 


themselvestin the walls of the fortress, where they ex ~ 


ploded, causing the disruption of immense masses, 
hurling the fragments in all directions, and producing 
the most destructive effects. When the exterior de- 
fences were razed by these terrific engines, fresh mis. 
siles penetrated to different magazines which blew up 
and completed the work of desolation and carnage. 

You are, sir, undoubtedly informed that these en- 
gines of war, which have been wielded with such as- 
tounding effect, are the bomb-shot of Paixhan, pre- 
pared with a fuse, and thrown in a horizontal direc- 
tion from a chambered gun. The mode of wine 
them differs not materially from that practised with 
common round shot; and it has been shown that at 
the distance of six hundred yards they can be pro- 
jected with the same decision. ‘Those used in the 
French service are generally eighty pounders, of 
which their large ships, besides other guns, carry 
usually four, and their smaller vessels two. 

The large vessels of the fleet which lately accom- 
panied the British Minister, who visited Vera Cruz to 
offer the mediation of England, were all armed with 
them, with the exception of the frigate Madagascar. 

Experiments have been made with these shot 
against hulks in the French service, and against tar- 
gets in ours, and the results have been such as to 
satisfy those engaged in them that they can be fired 
with sufficient precision, and that a very small num. 
ber of them, nay, at certain points, a single one, ex- 
ploding in the sides of a ship is sufficient for her 
complete destruction. ; 

The distinguished and scientific commander-in- 
chief of our West India squadron has seen their 
effects, and is fully convinced that they give to the 
vessel possessing them an incomparable advantage. 

These shot, sir, being now universally adopted by 
other nations, is it not an object of the most legiti- 
mate concern that they be introduced in every one of 
our ships, and that our officers and seamen be made 
familiar with the use of them? I trust, from the pre- 
mises, it is clearly demonstrated that so long as their 
use in our service continues to be neglected, there is 
no mode of comparing our naval force with that of 
any of the great powers. 

Allied to this subject is that of steam vessels of 
war, which have now become a part of the active 
force of the navies of England and France. We 
have recently seen a French steamer armed with six 
Paixhan guns, eighty ‘pounders, constructed on so 
fine a model that with her sails alone she gained a 
speed of eleven knots for several days consecutively ; 
and with her engine in calm weather, has easily at- 
tained a greater speed. It is the deliberate opinion 
of one of the most intelligent officers of our navy, who 
made a thorough examination of this vessel, that by 
the destructive character of her armament and the 
speed which would enable her to choose and maintain 
a position, she would be more than a match for the 
strongest frigate in our possession. 

What would be our situation, sir, were we to be 
suddenly engaged in a war with England or France ? 
Very certain it is, that none of our naval commanders 
would run from an apparently equal force. But 
what would be the consternation of those who cherish 
the navy, to hear that one of our noble ships of the 
line had not struck to, but been sunk by an enemy’s 
frigate! an event which might take place without 
compromitting either the courage or skill of our hardy 
seamen. 

To our officers and seamen, sir, is committed the 
charge of maintaining the naval glory which has 
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been won by themselves and their predecessors, and 
which has become the property of the American 
people. Most assuredly they will not easily yield the 
sucred trust, yet I hazard nothing in saying, that 
they earnestly desire to have it guarded by all the 
aids which science has added to the profession of 
arms. I am, sir, very respectfully, 
«“E PLURIBUS UNUM.” 

West Inpia Squapron, May 12th, 1839. 





Caprain W. W. Tompxins.—This officer, it will be 
seen by a notice in this day’s paper, and by several 
previous notices, which it has given us pleasure to 
insert, has opened a school of instruction in military 
tactics, and we are gratified to learn that it is already 
in successful operation. Most certainly it should be, 
tor a finer opportunity to acquire practical acquaint- 
ance with the military art, from its rudimental ele- 
ments up to the higher and more complicated duties 
of the battalion, regimental, and brigade drill and 
iwaneuvre, is probably not afforded in the cquntry, 
away from West Point. Captain ‘Tompkins has de- 
voted years to the acquisition of tactical knowledge. 
He has a passion for the profession, and not alone for 
its theory. It has been no play thing with him; for 
after long commanding one of our finest volunteer 
regiments, and leading it to a point almost equal to 
the perfection of a regular regiment of the army, he 





sought, and readily received, a commission from the 
United States, promptly raised a fine company. of; 
dragoons, and led them gailantly against the Indians | 
in Florida. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE NAVY. 


The following eloquent and patriotic extract from 
‘Ship and Shore,” by the Rev. WaLrer Cotton, de- 
serves to be republished in every newspaper in the 
country. Will you, Messrs. editors, set the exam- 
ple in the National Intelligencer ? L. 

** Would that the diversions and excitement of the 
sailor never carried him more widely on the moral 
compass from his true course than he is borne when 
yielding to the vein of a song, or making the part of 
his story. But he is so entirely the creature of im- 
pulse and momentary feelings, that he frequently 
finds himself so far out of his reckoning that it costs 
him many troublesome tacks, and the most painfully 
close sailing, to enable him to bring up the leeway. 
No one thing contributes more to this disastrous de- 
parture than the stimulating bowl. This is his daily 
sin—his prevailing temper—his flattering false friend— ~ 
his associate in joy, his refuge in grief—and the prime 
source of all the'errors and evils that befall him: 
Will it be credited, hereafter, that the government, 
the kind paternal government whiclr he serves— 
presents this poisoned chalice to his lips! Yet this 
is the fact !— fact that will fill those who may write 
the history of these times with incredulity and, 
amazement ! 

*“ The evils to the sailor, of which this vicious in- 
dulgence is the source, are of the most affecting 
character. There is not a wave or shore, where our 
canvass has been spread, that is not darkened with 
the graves of our mariners. ‘There is not a circle 


During a long and arduous series of| from which these bold hearts have gone, that has not 


campaigns in that most uncomfortable of all possible | been filled with mourning for those who are to return 


services, he sustained himself as became an accom. 
plished and gallant American officer; and, on all 
occasions, so did a soldier’s duty as to do honor to 
himself and to the service. ‘Tompkins is no military 
popinjay, no muster-day veteran, who has merely 
gone through the fatigues, dangers, and privations 
of a forced march of four hours, from the City Hall 
steps to the Battery. He has traversed the ham. 
mocks, and skirted the everglades of Florida— 
marched on foot and horseback—toiled, starved, and | 
fought for his country, in the most discouraging and, 
ut the same time, most trying service that she ever 
required of“her soldiers. Such a man is the very 
one to impart military knowledge and a military feel- 
ing to his countrymen. We heartily hope his young 
countrymen will avail themselves of his services.— 
New York Gazette, Oct. 10. 








‘Tur Swepisn anmy.—Samuel Laing, Esq., has) 
lately published an interesting tour in Sweden. In| 
speaking of a company of soldiers that he met at 
Westeraus, he says, “ ‘Their evening parade upon the 
street before the door struck me very much. After 
the roll was called, and the reports and orders deli- 
vered, the commanding oflicer called one of the sol- 
diers out of the ranks, it appeared to me without 
turn or selection, and the whole company taking off 
their caps at once, the man repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
after which they all sang a hymn very beautifully, 
and the parade was dismissed. ‘This morning early, 
about two o’clock, the company mustered before the 
door again t6 march to their next halting place before 
the heat of the day set in. Between sleeping and 
waking I heard the same service repeated—the 
Lord’s prayer and a morning hymn sung,—before they 
marched off. The service was not hurried over. It 
lasted from fifteen to twenty minutes, and was gone 
through as slowly and solemnly as in any religious 
meeting. This is a remuant of the military practice 
of the great Gustavus Adolphus.” 





Live peaceably is a wise, as well as a sacred in- 





junction, 


no more. Could the wave that has been the winding 
sheet of the sailor speak—could the lonely shore re- 
veal the secrets of its frequent mounds, there would 
be voices on the ocean, and bones on its strand, to 
tell a tale of death more wild and dark than any 
that ever yet knelled its terrors through the most 
tragic dream! It is not the tempest casting the 
proud ship, a naked hulk on the deep; nor the rock 
strewn with the fragments of its perished strength, 
that has wrought this scene of desolation, and filled 
so many hearts with unavailing sorrow. It is that 
cup of insidious poison, mingled and mixed—and 
still placed to his lips by the government! Yes, by 
the government! ° 

** Nor were those who had a short time since the 
humanity to propose in our national legislature a 
discountenance of this criminal conduct, able to 
shield themselves even from an insulting levity. ‘The 
senscless jest reached them, entrenched as they were, 
behind this appalling mass of misery and death! 
Numbers, with whose names I will not dishonor this 
page, cast upon the earnest, impassioned appeal, the 
mockery of their sneers! Such men might consis- 
tently trifle with the dying and sport among the 
bones of their ancestral dead! They are a burlesque 
upon the solemnities of the legislative hall! They 
are as unfit to lay their hands upon the ark of power 
as a buffoon to administer incense upon the altars of 
the sanctuary. 

“But I forbear. Let the invective light only on 
the guilty. It is the imperative duty of those who 
hold the restraints of national law in their hands to 
legislate on this subjeet—to withdraw the counte- 
nance and sanction which they have given—to dash 
to the earth the fatal cup which they are holding to 
the lips of the sailor—and to cut up, root and branch, 
this deep evil in the naval service. If, by any strange 
perversity, or recklessness of heart, they fail to do 
this, they betray the trusts confided to them—they 
betray the interests of the navy, the interests of the 
country, the great cause of humanity; and the blood of 
thousands will be found on the skirts in that day when 
men shall give to God an account of their deeds.” 


* 
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From the New York Journal of Commerce. WVaval Intelligence. 


NavaL.—We have seen letters from a person on 
board the U. 8S. frigate Columbia, dated Macao Roads, U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 
May 10th, 1839, from which we are permitted to 
make the following extracts. The crew had suffered 
severely by small pox, and afterwards by dysentery. 
Since leaving the United States, twenty-nine deaths 
had occurred on board the Columbia, and a consi- : ; 
derable number on board the John Adams. Marseilles, calling at Malta. 

U. S. Frigate Cotuman, Frigate Brandywine was in Hampton Roads, on 
Macao Roads, May 10, 1839. Sunday. lest. 

If we have no detention on the coast of Chili or] _Brazi Squapron.—Razee Independence, Commo, 
Peru, we shall be at home ina twelve-month. Nothing | Nicolson, remained at Rio, Aug. 31. 
remarkable has happened to us since we left Suma-| Ship Fairfield, Commr. Boarman, sailed from Mon- 
tra. We have lost twenty-nine men since we left|tevideo, Aug. 16, for Buenos Ayres. 

Hampton Roads. I annex a memorandum of occur-} Paciric SQuADRON.— Frigate Constitution, Commo. 
rences since I last wrote. Claxton, and ship St. Louis, Commr. Forrest, arrived 
Ringer en = “oe wens eo“ of} at Rio, Aug. 27, all well. 

ew York papers, brought by a French bark. Times ~ : : 
must be good when so much money is awarded for Ri ‘Tol ye pater py sw ery a 
boat races, running, jumping, é-c. ship John Adams, remained a acao, June 4. 

: . The U. 8. schooner Grampus arrived at Pictou on 

March 14th.—A grand ball was given this day on P 

6 6 y the 29th September, and on the following day she 


board the fri ‘ » nobili j oa ~~? pe de 
of = y vn 00 psd ne ead mete sor was visited by a number of the citizens, by invitation 
: PS; of Lieut. Coimdt. Paine. 


John Adams, 

March 17th.—St. Patrick’s day. Our commodore ; are é 
being Irish, a number of our mo have shamrocks Steamer Poinsett, Commr. Mayo, sailed Sept. 21, 
on their hats for an extra allowance of grog. I was. from Key Biscayne, on a cruise fur Indian Key, Key 
on shore a few days since, at the funeral of a mess- West, and Tortugas; all well. ; 
mate, and we bore him to the grave on our shoulders, Revenue cutter Woodbury, Licut. Comdt. Coste, 
through groves of nutmeg and other valuable trees. | from Baltimore, bound to New Orleans, at anchor off 


Eight men lie in a row who have died since our ar- | Seawell’s Point, on Friday, Oct. 11. 


rival here,. _nEe Se 
March 27th—Unmoored ship, and hoisted our EAR RI GE. 


launch, first cutter and barge, and stowed them in os ae a ee oe ae ae Se ataath Mr 
6? . 9 4 , . 


their respective places. ‘The sick trom our hospital MARLBOROUGH CHURCHILL, of Salem, Mass. 


came on board, thirty in number, and some of them oP ts ti . 
cain ciiieatiii, Salt, ‘Ain dysentery, I assure you.’ and late of the U.S. army, to Miss LOUISA VORIS. 


On our arrival at this port,the commodore immediately | “ 
rented a large commodious building, vacated by the | DEATHS. 

British Governor (who had departed for Englandy “J, Baltimore, on the 7th instant, Wituiam H. 
beautifully situated, close to the sea shore. Various West, aged 6 years and 2 months and 13 days, son 
articles of furniture have been bought by the offi- of the Jate Lieutenant James West, of the U. S. A. 
cers, such as chairs, settees, bedsteads, and ebony| (n board of the U. S. ship Eric, at Pensacola, on 
stands, handsomely ornamented. Mr. purchased 4h. 99th Sept, of yellow fever, Mr. JOHN HOR. 
a bedstead with carved posts and claws, the head. NER, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, carpenter 
board handsomely carved, complet2 in every thing, | in the navy, formerly of Washington. 


for $8. Large ebony arin chairs, $6. Black ebony 








MEDpDITERRANEAN SQuavRON.—Ship of the line Ohio, 
Commo. Hull, at Mahon, Sept. 8, all well. 

Ship Cyane, Commr. Percival, arrived in Smyrna 
Roads, on the 25th Aug., and left on the 24th for 












































settees, portable, with rattan bottoms, $350. Hand-| c = . i. ~y4 — beng pie eosigehe by iding KS 
© 4 . » > } TY . <o ; 
some plain chairs, variegated colored wood, $1. 1815 to 1837,—inclusive ; 


“Eatables, on the contrary, are very dear. We get by WM. A. GORDON. ' 
fresh beef Fridays, and salt the remainder of the| ORDERS for the above eo pe ag | aya: - the 
week. Butter seventy-five cents per lb. Dr. C. has | gs ge City, will receive immediate attcntion, 

obtuined a great many different kinds of birds, and | —- ——--—— : pg RRO RPS RAE AN 
some reptiles, during our cruise and stay at this is.| ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 


5 i j | JOHN SMITH, (late of West Point,) would respectfully beg 
land. Some weeks since a ya boa constrictog | leave to state to the officers of the above corps, that he has 
was brought on board, mezsuring eight feet; and on} yeceived from Washington City a copy of the new regulations 
inquiring for its mother, we were told by the natives | to jon — ag draw Bigs ee Ps - 

i ¢ i i j i x all orders for the same wi punctually attended to, and for 
that she was five miles distant in the country, where | \)a,ded with despatch. 


they were at work cutting through the jungle for a| N. B. Embroidered Engincer_ belts, and all Military equip- 


road across the Island. ‘They had killed her ina ments, feruished as usual at 168 Pearl street, New York city. 
July 18—tf. 





torpid state, induced by swallowing a small buffalo. : 

She measured thirty feet in length and four in cir i : 
y -| of TO THE OFFICERS OF THE U. S. ARMY AND 

cumference. NAVY.—The subseriber would respectfully inform the gentle 


March 29.—One of our lieutenants purchased at | men, officers of the United States Army and Navy, that he has 


i ; taken much pains to acquire a thorough, correet, and practical 
Sin gapore two han dsome stands, paying the ebony knowledge - namateotentng military Hats and Caps, Hoth for 
price. On examining them after we had sailed, they | the Army and Navy, and is much gratified with the very liberal 
proved to be common wood, stained and highly var. | patronage thus far ase to him, and by his attention hopes to 
i : : : it ti c the same. 
nished. Se y = see China men will be China men ite would pow telieus them that he has received the new pat- 
as long as they live, terns of May, 1839, and is prepared to furnish, in the best style, 

. ° Military Cocked Hats, Chapeaus, Undress, Fatigue, and Forage 

T he following persons died of dysentery after the Caps, ail of which he will msure to be in strict accordarce with 

ship left Macao—Dennis McCarthy, marine ; Francis | the cn aga a the _— ~ _— hg 4 pons aggre: 5 ape 
i rments with one h : ° 

Small; Phipps Monroe, Edward Butler, (colored) pared to receive orders and import Epaulettes, Sword Knots, 


seamen; ‘Thomas Christie, turner; Stephen Stives, | gold and embroidered Lace, bullion Loops, ‘Tassells, ete., at short 
ns sami seer 4. | Notice. 

carpenter; Benjamin Lloyd and David Morton, ma. | "4 CHS. F. RAYMOND, __ 

rines. July 4—3m, No, 104, Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 





